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One glancing over this volume, however, must feel that a sys- 
tem of evidence which produces in ten years so many rulings of so 
little intrinsic value, and which produces so many that affront com- 
mon sense must be in itself defective. We therefore turn to the 
preface where the author lays bare the causes of the disease 
and indicates the cure. It is refreshing in these days of the muck- 
raker to have an expert, such as Professor Wigmore, say, "Amidst 
the ululations of the demagogues, and the suspicions of the laity, it 
is a duty to express a sense of satisfaction at the lack of reasonable 
grounds for complaint on the score of corrupt intent and political 
bias." (Preface, page x). 

An abstract cannot do justice to the constructive proposals of 
the author in this preface. Every lawyer should read it for himself. 
As is pointed out, however, so much of the trouble rests in the 
imperfections of human nature and society that while some specific 
legislation is desirable, general improvement can come only with 
the gradual improvement of social conditions. "Sound rules of 
evidence, in short, are as much a symptom as a cause of better 
justice." 

A. M. K. 

Good Will, Trade Marks and Unfair Trading. By E. D. 
Rogers. A. W. Shaw Co., Wabash Ave. and Madison St., Chicago, 
111. 1914. pp. 288. $2.50 net. 

Although written by a lawyer of wide experience in this 
branch of the law the publishers say that it is not a law book. 
It is, however, more entertaining and probably more useful than 
most of the conventional legal treatises. The author has given 
an interesting history of trade marks and unfair competition in 
different countries since the dawn of civilization, and has then taken 
up the practical questions of building good will for business, helping 
the public identify the product and defending the business from 
unfair competition. There is a wealth of suggestion and apt illus- 
tration in the treatment of the subject, much of it from the 
author's own experience and impossible to find elsewhere in books. 
The reader is not likely to forget in practice the wisdom of ad- 
vising his clients to preserve complete records of their trade 
marks and labels, the time, place and character of use, together 
with exhibits. Nor is one likely to forget the author's warning 
that unfair competition cases, as distinguished from those of 
technical trade mark, usually turn on questions of fact that 
cannot be properly determined by a mere comparison of labels. 
For the successful prosecution of such cases the lawyer must do 
or have done the detective work of ascertaining whether people 
have been deceived. A few cases of actual deception are worth 
hours of expert testimony and argument. The advisability of 
relentless pursuit of willful infringers without notice is forcibly 
presented and illustrated. 
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As the modern lawyer has come to be more and more the 
business adviser of his clients should not law books be written 
from the business man's point of view? Is the lawyer doing his 
duty who simply tells his client whether the proposed trademark 
is registrable or should he not give his client the benefit of his 
experience and point out the business, advertising and psycholog- 
ical considerations that make one trade mark valuable and an- 
other of equal legal validity undesirable. A book of this kind, 
accumulating the author's practical experience is a mine of in- 
formation to the lawyer. If the author had added citations to 
the reports where the matter has been passed upon by the courts, 
the book in addition to its other merits would possess most of the 
utility of the ordinary legal treatise. 

A. M. K. 

Landmarks of a Lawyer's Lifetime. By Theron G. Strong. 
Dodd, Mead and Co., 4th Ave. and 30th St., N. Y. 1914. pp. 
552. $2.50 net. 

From his experience of forty years' practice at the New York 
bar, Mr. Theron G. Strong has compiled an attractive collection 
of legal reminiscences. Books of this character usually appeal only 
to a limited circle. Mr. Strong's book, despite the local nature of 
the subject-matter, is an exception to this rule. 

The greater part of the work consists of sketches of various 
prominent New York lawyers and judges. The careers of Judges 
Church, Allen, Grover, Folger and Rapallo, of the New York 
Court of Appeals, are described in detail, the narrative ranging 
from a purely anecdotal to a seriously historical character. In 
connection with his treatment of Judge Noah Davis, the author 
gives us the full text of the protest presented by defendant's 
counsel against his trial of the famous case against William M. 
Tweed, this document having been signed by eight prominent 
lawyers, including David Dudley Field, Willard Bartlett and 
Elihu Root. The remarks of Judge Davis, imposing punishment 
for the presentation of the paper, as a contempt of court, are also 
given in full. 

William M. Evarts, Charles O'Connor and John K. Porter are 
among the distinguished lawyers of whom an account is given. We 
have glimpses of Justices Bradley and Field, of the United States 
Supreme Court, and the author devotes a chapter to William F. 
Howe, of "Howe and Hummel" fame. 

The book, however, does not consist entirely of personalia. 
There is a valuable account of the development and influence of 
the Bar Association of New York, and also a discussion of the 
changes in practice brought about by the multiplication of books, 
the adoption of modern improvements, and the invasion of the 
lawyer's field by title insurance and casualty companies. 

M. E. H. 



